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Welcome New Members 


Ottawa Area 


Janis Bragg & Family 
Nicole Brooking & Family 
Peter Butler 
Peter Campbell 
Brian Clifford & Family 
Christopher Dennison 
Danielle Deschenes & Family 
Jussi Helava & Family 
Susan Hovdestad & Family 
Liviv Ignat & Family 
Alison Ivey & Family 
Mary Jackson-Hughes & Family 


Donald Lemieux 

Katherine Martin & Family 

Charlotte Masemann & Family 

Greg M attiussi 

Manmohan Panesar 

Allison Patrick 

Debbie Radtke & Family 

Tasmin Rajotte 

Hilary Samuel 

Megan Thatcher & Family 

Sandra Thompson 

Maria Vu 


Gatineau Area 

Guy Hurteau & Family 


New Brunswick 

Emily Austen 


d 


Henry Steger 

Chair, Membership Committee 
February 2016 
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“Golden Anniversary” 
Membership List 1943 - 2016 

Henry Steger 
Membership Chair 


Joined in 


1943 

Dr. C. Stuart Houston 

Saskatoon SK 

1943 

Sheila Thomson 

Ottawa ON 

1951 

Dr. E.L. Bousfield 

Mississauga ON 

1954 

Yvonne & James F. Bendell 

Clayton ON 

1956 

Dr. Charles D. Bird 

Erskine AB 

1956 

J.W. Holliday 

Ottawa ON 

1957 

R.E. Bedford 

Ottawa ON 

1957 

Joe E. Bryant 

Ottawa ON 

1958 

F.R. Cook 

North Augusta ON 

1960 

Dr. A.J. Erskine 

Sackville NB 

1960 

V. Bruce Collins 

Bancroft ON 

1961 

R.W. Nero 

Winnipeg MB 

1962 

Jo Ann MacKenzie 

Surrey BC 

1963 

Dr. T. Mosquin 

Balderson ON 

1964 

Ron Pittaway 

Toronto ON 

1965 

Dr. R.B. Curtis 

Manotick ON 

1965 

Dr. Hinrich Harries 

Sackville NB 

1966 

Dr. I.M. Brodo 

Ottawa ON 
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James Fletcher is Designated 
a Person of National Historic 
Significance 

Daniel F. Brunton 

On Heritage Day, 15 February 2016, federal Minister of the Environment and 
Climate Control Catherine McKenna announced that James Fletcher (1852-1908) 
was one of 16 individuals designated as a Person ofNational Historic Significance 
(or. National Historic Person—NHP). These individuals are stated to “ reflect the 
rich and varied history of our nation ” in various field of endeavour (Canada 2016). 
Fletcher is designated in the Science and Medicine category. Ottawa naturalists 
know Fletcher best, of course, as the principal founder of the Ottawa Field- 
Naturalists’ Club in 1879 (Reddoch 1976, Brunton 2004). He is largely designated 
as a NHP, however, because of his pivotal role in establishing systematic, 
scientifically-rigorous investigation of the entomological, botanical and agricultural 
resources of Canada. Unlike many other fields of science, rigorously gathered and 
preserved natural sciences information increases in value over time. Accordingly, 
the work of Fletcher and his peers not only established new lines of research in 
Canada at that time but laid down a foundation of information that is invaluable for 
achieving reliable, evidence-based environmental decision-making today and into the 
future. 

In his citation Fletcher is acknowledged as being a key person in the establishment of 
various national and international natural science organizations and his role as a 
founder of the OFNC is specifically cited in the NHP back grounder (Parks Canada 
2016). They also note that he was the most important contributor of botanical 
information in the early years of what was to become The Canadian Field 
Naturalist. The citation does not establish that he was the founding editor of that 
nationally significant publication (Brunton 1986) but this omission still leaves more 
than enough of Fletcher’s acknowledged achievements on hand to justify NSP 
designation. 

The following extract is taken from the Fletcher back grounder posted on the 
National Historic Sites and Monument Board web page (Parks Canada 2016): 
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James Fletcher, a self- 
trained naturalist of 
great calibre, pioneered 
the studies of insect 
destruction of crops and 
of plant diseases in 
Canada—topics that 
were of vital importance 
to viable agriculture. 

As Dominion 
Entomologist and 
Botanist from 1887 to 
1908, Fletcher was 
instrumental in 
convincing the 
government of the 
necessity of research in 
economic entomology. 

Fie wa.s also 
instrumental in 
establishing 
professional, non¬ 
governmental 
institutions and journals 
in the natural sciences 
in Canada and the United States. 

Fletcher established a reputation as an authority on insects and botany. 

He joined the Entomological Society of Canada in 1877 and, in 1878, 
published his first paper on Canadian jewel beetles. He was the founder of 
the Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club and published a series on botany in the 
organization's journal. In June 1884, the Minister of Agriculture 
appointed Fletcher honorary Dominion Entomologist and Botanist. He set 
out to precisely identify insect pests and weeds and then promoted some of 
the first experimental and chemical controls earning recognition as 
Canada’s father of economic entomology. He also pioneered the study of 
plant pathology in Canada, which developed a decade after his death. 

Fletcher proved the value of economic entomology to the Canadian 
government and became the first Dominion Entomologist and Botanist with 
the founding of the Department of Agriculture’s Central Experimental 
Farm. From the foundation of his donated personal collection, he 
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established the National Collection of Vascular Plants, the National 
Herbarium, and also began the collection of insects that has become the 
Canadian National Collection of Insects. 

The illustration accompanying the NHP designation (see photo - Library and 
Archives Canada MIKAN 34353 82) shows a youthful James Fletcher in the spring 
of 1877. This was less than a year after he commenced work at the Parliamentary 
Library and one year before he met keen young Canadian-born naturalists Robert 
Whyte and Will Harrington. These two were his primary allies in the formation of 
the OFNC two years later (Brunton 2004). 

So this was the energetic face of the emerging Ottawa naturalist community of the 
late 1870s. And no, that’s not some classic 19 th C natural history tome he is resting 
his elbow on to steady himself in those days of very long photographic exposures. 
It’s a popular photographic manual from the time. But his fresh-faced enthusiasm 
shines through nonetheless! 

This well deserved acknowledgement was not achieved overnight. Parks Canada 
historian Marianne Stopp has 
worked on the Fletcher file 
since 2011, conducting 
original research, contacting 
individuals familiar with parts 
of his legacy and preparing 
the nomination 
documentation. The citation 
could only include only a 
small portion of the 
information she accumulated 
and verified. Her efforts are 
much appreciated both for 
their successful conclusion 
and for the new information 
she uncovered—like 
previously unknown photos of 
him. 

Here’s a fine example of that 
new information. On top of 
his extraordinary natural 
history activities, Fletcher 
took to the outdoor 
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recreational opportunities of his new country with gusto, hikng far and wide, 
snowshoeing and even joining a rugby team (the precursor of the Ottawa Rough 
Riders football team). To use a term of our times, he was something of a jock! This 
1876 image of James Fletcher as the intrepid hiker pressing hard into a howling 
blizzard in the wilds of Canada (see photo - McCord 11-4335 8.1) seems amusing in 
retrospect and would undoubtedly have impressed the folks back home in bucolic 
Kent, England. A bit of bravado by the newly arrived young man, perhaps? Stopp 
found it in Montreal’s McCord Museum photo collection (pers. comm.). Although 
this is clearly a studio paste-up made for dramatic effect, Fletcher was legitimately 
keen on Canadian winters and was an early member of the Ottawa Snowshoe Club, 
so it’s no so fanciful after all. 

f 

James Fletcher is not the first OFNC personality to receive NHP designation. Earlier 
OFNC Presidents or Honorary Member recipients to be so acknowledged include 
George Dawson (1937), Robert Bell (1938), Alice E. Wilson (2011) and John 
Macoun (2011) (Wikipedia 2016). And not to take anything away from those earlier 
designations, however, but none is more deserving than Fletcher’s. 
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The 1964 Spring Wildflower Survey: 
a Fifty Year Update 

Daniel F. Brunton' 

Before there was Trail & Landscape , local OFNC members received the Ottawa 
Field-Naturalists' Club Newsletter. From 1949 until it was replaced by T&L in 
1967, the Newsletter kept members up to date with local news, gossip(!) and 
program notices. It was a humble document, appearing on a mostly quarterly basis 
(sometimes as frequently as six times a year) and consisting of two to five 
mimeographed or gestetnered pages stapled together. (And you are of a certain age 
if you don't have to look up what “gestetnered” means). Over and above the 
important “networking” function provided by the Newsletter, from time to time it 
documented valuable local natural history observations. The need for a larger, more 
formal outlet for this documentary and investigative function, in fact, was one of the 
significant reasons for the creation of T&L (Brunton 2004). 

An interesting example of this natural history documentation function was the 1964 
report on the distribution of a number of characteristic spring wildflowers of the 
Ottawa - Gatineau area. The ever-curious and active Anne Hanes (a tour de force 
amongst local naturalists and soon to become the founding editor of Trail & 
Landscape (Greenwood 1980)) described the distribution of about a dozen familiar 
spring wildflowers. She provided a concise introduction for each of the subject 
species and, most importantly, drafted maps illustrating their local distribution. She 
noted that all of these species were at or near the northern limit of their ranges in and 
about the Ottawa District. 

Hanes suggested that OFNC members could provide a useful contribution by 
conducting a Spring Wildflower Survey to look into those distributions more closely. 
She noted that "this information is of great interest to those who study past 
migration, such as post-glacial dispersal." Also, always being one to encourage 
fellow naturalists to get into the field and enhance their own knowledge and 
experience, Anne recognized this as a good opportunity for hands-on involvement 
and learning. 


1 Ottawa, Ontario dbruntonn21 I@rogers.com 
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The distribution maps are fascinating, showing some species with unique local 
ranges while others were sharing approximately the same occurrence limits. Why? 
She didn’t speculate, perhaps hoping that would come when the observations of 
other naturalists could be applied to the existing state of knowledge. 

So w here did that all lead? We don’t really know, beyond the continuing floristic 
activity of the indefatigable author and her husband, Gary Hanes. They reported 
“travelling extensively" in 1965 and 1966 across West Quebec in search of these 
spring species (Hanes and Hanes 1967). They mention White Trillium “ sight 
records gathered by members of the OFNC," for example, but it is not clear if those 
were stand-alone trillium reports or were part of a larger, formally established Spring 
Wildflower Survey. There is no documented follow-up on the other species, aside 
from an independent investigation on Blue Phlox (see below). 

So, some 50 years later, Anne’s mapping presents a unique and interesting 
opportunity for contemporary field naturalists to conduct a follow-up Survey and 
identify any distributional changes that might have occurred over the last half 
century. 

Spring Wildflower Survey species 

The choice of species in the 1964 Survey was a good one, aside from their 
distributional interest and aesthetic appeal. The selected species are representative 
of sites with a higher degree of ecological integrity than most. This is indicated by 
their average southern Ontario Co-efficient of Conservativism (CC) rating of 6.2. 

The CC provides a rating of the "naturalness” of native plant species (i.e. the degree 
to which each species requires relatively pristine conditions) on a zero to 10 scale. 
Zero indicates species having no requirement for natural habitat and 10 indicates 
taxa which require pristine habitat (Oldham et al 1995). To put this in a local 
context, the floristic representation of sites with an average CC of 4.25 or greater 
was rated as Excellent in a survey of over 200 urban natural areas in Ottawa 
(Muncastcr and Brunton 2006). 

The 1964 Survey, then, was looking at species that could be meaningful surrogates 
for the overall ecological integrity of natural woodland habitats. Knowing the 
distribution of such species and whether those distributions are changing over time, 
is fundamental to understanding the ecological condition of those habitats and their 
native biodiversity. 

The following figures are slightly modified representations of the original 1964 
distribution maps, scanned from the original OFNC Newsletter article. Anne Hanes’ 
original text accompanying the map for each species is repeated (in italics). 
Supplemental contemporary information is also presented. Place names employed in 
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these discussions have been added to the appropriate maps to supplement the sparse 
geographic information presented on the originals. The southern Ontario Co¬ 
efficient of Conservativism (CC) rating for each species is listed after its scientific 
name. 
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Figure 1. Distribution of White and Painted Trillium. 

White Trillium (Trillium grandiflorum) (CC 5) (Figure 1) 

“The most abundant species of trillium in our area. It has the largest and most 
conspicuous flower. The petals retain their pure whiteness for many days after the 
flower unfolds, but usually “fade" to a dull pink before withering.” 

White Trillium is predominately a southern species (underscoring what a 
geographically inappropriate choice it is as the floral emblem for Ontario) with a 
preference for calcareous soils. That southern affinity is likely reflected by the 
northernmost portion of the 1964 range being largely in the vicinity of the Lievre 
River valley, reaching the Poltimore area. 
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It seems odd that in 1964 White Trillium was not recorded comparably northward 
along the Gatineau River. Similarly, the indication that it was locally known neither 
east of Orleans in Ontario nor Templeton in Quebec, seems off, notwithstanding the 
extensive areas of less calcareous, sandy soils in those areas. 


The update on White Trillium distribution conducted by the Hanes a few years later 
(Hanes and Hanes 1967) documents their extensive searches for this species in West 
Quebec. It directly addresses and clarifies the odd distribution patterns evident in 
the 1964 mapping. In 1965 and 1966, in fact, they discovered White Trillium well 
up the Gatineau River (northward to Bouchette, near Maniwaki), slightly west of Lac 
La Peche (Gatineau Park) and in a number of places east of Gatineau, extending 
north from the Ottawa River about 15 km. 



"Less robust and conspicuous than the other species, its white petals are streaked 
in the throat with deep red or magenta markings as though painted on with a brush; 
on the outside the petals are plain white. We think it is lacking from the land 
southwest of the city. ” 

This species is strongly associated with acidic soils and deep shade. It is one of the 
few species that can thrive, for example, in such conditions under the intense shade 
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of Eastern Hemlock. It occurrence in such habitat in the Bell Woods of the western 
Greenbelt may be its only extant Ottawa population west of the Rideau River. 



Figure 2. Distribution of Red Trillium and Spring-beauty. 


Red Trillium ( Trillium erectum) (CC 6) (Figure 2) 

“The petals of Red Trillium are narrower than those of White Trilliums, and are of a 
colour variously described as “brown-purple, ” “rich dark red" and "chocolate 
red. ” The flower is unpleasantly scented. It grows in rich moist woods, often beside 
the white species." 

Again, the apparent absence of this trillium east of Orleans and Tempelton in 1 964 is 
difficult to understand, as is the absence of records from west of Lac La Peche 
(Gatineau Park) in West Quebec. Red Trillium is less preferential of calcareous 
soils and extends significantly more northward than White Trillium across Ontario 
(Case 2002) as is also suggested in the 1964 mapping. 
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Spring-beauty (Claytonia caroliniana) (CC 7) (Figure 2) 



“This small perennial bears a single pair of succulent leaves below the loose raceme 
of two to eleven flowers. Opening only in sunshine, the flowers have five oval petals 
about a half inch long, of rose pink (occasionally white) veined with deeper red." 

Spring-beauty is one of a number of species thought to be particularly vulnerable to 
the deprivations of introduced earthworms (Corio et al 2009) and has all but 
disappeared from a number of sites where it was once abundant in and near the urban 
portion of the City of Ottawa (pers. obs.). This very early (mid April) flowering 
species is most abundant in rich deciduous hardwoods. 

Trout-lily (Fawn-lily, Dog-tooth-violet) (Erythronium americanum) (CC 5) (Figure 

3) 

"Dog-tooth-Violet, a member of the lily family, is not related to the true violets. The 
familiar yellow bell-shaped flower is curious in that it has brick-red stamens in 
some plants, and yellow stamens in others. In some sections of our woods the plant 
is so abundant that it carpets the forest floor with its shiny, brown-blotched leaves.” 
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This is ubiquitous in spring hardwood forests throughout the Ottawa Valley. It 
apparently is absent, however, from seemingly suitable habitat not far north of the 
Ottawa River. 



Wild Ginger (Asarum canadense ) (CC 6) (Figure 3) 

“ Wild Ginger grows in colonies in rich woods, flowering in late April or in May. Its 
quaint purple-brown flowers remain hidden from view until one gets down on hands 
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and knees to peer beneath the large kidney-shaped leaves. A whiff of the pungent 
rhizome will reveal the source of the common name.” 

The 1964 distribution of Wild Ginger is much like that of Red Trillium, though it is 
more widespread west of Ottawa. East of Gatineau, however, it was not believed to 
extend substantially into the Canadian Shield, although this was not clarified in the 
1964 mapping. 


An update of the 
status and 
distribution of Blue 
Phlox was prepared 
not long after the 
Hanes report (Dore 
1968), showing 
much the same 
distribution but 
also documenting 
several occurrences 
along the 
Mississippi River 
valley north to the 
Kinburn area. 



Blue Phlox (Phlox divaricata) (CC 7) (Figure 3) 
“One of the 
liveliest of our 
native flowers, this 
species resem bles a 
garden phlox, with 
pale blue-purple 
blossoms. It is 
quite rare here, 
although fairly 
common to 
abundant in 
southwestern 
Ontario and 
southwards. The 
peak bloom of Blue 
Phlox is later in 
spring than that of 
other species 
mentioned here.” 
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‘TAWA 


Dutchman's-breeches 
(Dicentra cucullaria) 


Squirrel-com 
(Dicentral canadensis) 


Figure 4. Distribution of Dutchman ’s-breeches and Squirrel-corn. 


Dutchman’s-breeches (Dicentra cucullaria) (CC 6) (Figure 4) 

“Dutchman ’s-Breeches comes into Power in late April or early May. The creamy 
white flowers, tipped with yellow, resemble tiny pairs of breeches hanging upside- 
down along the flower scape. The leaves are delicate, lacy and attractive, and rise 
from a dense bulb-like cluster of small white tubers with pink spots. Dutchman's- 
Breeches is sometimes confused with the next species, their foliage and habit of 
growth being similar.” 

This is another hardwoods species felt to have suffered substantially in recent 
decades from the soil-degrading activities of exotic earthworms (Corio et al 2009). 
At least subjectively speaking, however, a substantial population decline for this 
species has not been evident here. 
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Squirrel-corn (Dicentra canadensis ) (CC 7) (Figure 4) 

“ Squirrel-Corn differs from Dutchman's-Breeches in having whitish flowers touched 
with purple and more heart-shaped, with rounded rather than spreading spurs. 
Squirrel-Corn derives its common name from its tubers which are few in number, 
larger, and look rather like kernels of yellow corn." 

This is substantially less common here than Dutchman’s-breeches and appears to be 
a species of richer, calcareous woodlands with a more southern floristic composition. 
Squirrel-corn populations are seemingly less vulnerable to exotic earthworm impacts 
than its northern relative Dutchman’s-breeches (Coria et al 2009). 



Bellwort (Uvularia grandiflora) (CC 6) (Figure 5) 

“Bellwort is one of the less showy members of the Lily family, blooming in rich 
woods in May. The plants grow in clumps, several stems together. The yellow 
flowers, narrowly bell-shaped, nod from the curving stem. Each leaf encircles the 
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stem as though the stem grew up through it, a distinctive feature not held by other 
wild plants of the area. Bellwort is still quite abundant near the city, but it is 
entirely absent from any land that has ever been ploughed or closely grazed by 
cattle in the past." 

This is an uncommon species in the City of Ottawa (not just the urban portions), 
likely for the reasons expressed by Anne Hanes in 1964. Its presence in the Ottawa 
area is taken as an indication of particular rich woodland habitats with higher than 
usual levels of ecological integrity. 


Bloodroot (Sanguinaria canadensis) (CC 5) (Figure 5) 



“Bloodroot is perhaps the first of our spring flowers. Its white blossoms, centred 
with bright yellow stamens, have eight or more petals and last only a day or two. 

The large veiny leaves which wrap the stem at flowering open out later, and are 
almost as attractive as the flowers themselves. Bloodroot owes its common name to 
the orange-red juice which the root, and also the flower stem, exudes when broken." 

The 1964 depiction of the distribution of Bloodroot is very different from the other 
spring species and does not reflect an obvious natural pattern. The species has an 
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affinity for rocky woods in the Ottawa area. It occurs in local abundance and on 
sand and both acidic and calcareous rocky substrates. A more contemporary 
investigation will likely fill in some of the larger gaps illustrated in the 1964 
mapping, at least in the Ontario portion of the local area. 



Figure 6. Distribution of Blue Cohosh. 


Blue Cohosh (Caulophyllum giganteum) (CC 6) (Figure 6) 

Blue Cohosh was excluded from the 1964 Spring Wildflower Survey although it is a 
frequent associate of many of those spring hardwood species and has approximately 
the same local range. As luck would have it, however, a distribution map was 
published the same year (Dore 1964), so we have a comparably timed “state of the 
species” statement for this plant. Accordingly, it is included as a supplement to the 
Hanes information. 
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Figure 6 interprets data presented in Dore (1964), superimposed on a 1964 Hanes 
base map. The distribution pattern is striking similar to that of Bellwort (Figure 5) 
with which is frequently associates. Blue Cohosh is substantially more common, 
however, and occurs in many woodlands where Bellwort is not found. 

Fifty Years Later—And Beyond 

How does all this compare to contemporary circumstances? We don’t know. And 
therein lies an interesting and potentially important opportunity for contemporary 
field naturalists. 

I propose we update the Hanes’, findings by gathering information on the current 
distribution of these species in relation to their apparent mid-1960s distribution. All 
of the subject species are easy to recognize and are likely already familiar to most 
field naturalists, so no-one needs to develop a special skill set in order to participate. 

While out and about during spring-time field excursions (mid April through early 
June) pursing whatever areas of interest each of us holds, it would be very useful if 
we were to document when and where we come across the various Hanes list species 
at sites near or beyond their recorded 1 964 distribution limits. A reasonable 
accumulation of such information might expose or at least suggest distribution 
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differences due to climate changes, habitat alterations or other factors. But we need 
confirmation of the distribution limits of these species now, so we can compare that 
to the conclusions drawn 50 years ago. 

If location and abundance information from a sufficient number of such records is 
collected over the course of the springs of 2016 and 2017, I will update the Hanes 
distribution maps accordingly. I would appreciate receiving any such reports 
through the email address noted at the beginning of this article. 

This could provide an interesting and potentially valuable indication of change in the 
distribution of these characteristic woodland plant species and their supporting 
habitats after half a century. If nothing else, however, gathering the information 
should provide a productive and enjoyable way for Ottawa - Gatineau field 
naturalists to celebrate springtime in the Valley. 
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Jardin ecoloaique 

ri if 

Annual 

metier 

Wildlife Garden 

Native Plant 


Sale 


Saturday, June 4, 2016 
9:30 AM to 12:30 PM 


Fletcher Wildlife Garden, Ottawa 

(Prince of Wales Drive, south of the Arboretum) 


Hundreds of beautiful wildflowers are native to the Ottawa 
region. We can tell you which ones suit your backyard. Plant a 
wide variety of native plants for a garden that changes from 
month to month and attracts birds, butterflies, and other 
wildlife that will bring your garden to life. 

See our demonstration backyard garden. Pick up free plant 
lists and "how-to" info on gardening for butterflies, attracting 
birds, building a backyard pond, and more! 

Please help by donating your empty 4-inch SQUARE pots. 



For more information or if 
you have any questions, 
please contact Sandy at 
613-730-0714 or 
fletcher@ofnc.ca 



www.ofnc.ca/fletcher 


Fletcher Wildlife Garden is a long-term project of the Ottawa Field-Naturalists' Club 
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Quality Time 

Linda Jeays 

My mom needs peace and quiet 
like a bike needs oiling. 

So, every Sunday afternoon 
we pack snacks and drinks 
and head off to the woods. 

Rain or shine, snow or hail, 
bugs, snakes and rabid skunks, 
mom yells, “Get your coat on! 

Wear a hat! Go to the bathroom!” 

I'm ten years old, but she thinks 
she has to tell me these things. 

My mom is batty about birds. 

Never say, “There’s a sparrow,” 
because she pulls out a field guide 
and mutters, “Chipping Sparrow.” 

Anyway, if you meet an old lady 
wearing a crazy hat and binoculars, 
and dragging along a reluctant boy, 
it’s mom and me on a Sunday. 

Also, we carry waterproof matches, 
fishhooks and candles, to save us 
from starving and freezing to death 
in the middle of a hot July afternoon. 

If I complain, all she says is, 

“Kid, we’re making memories.” 

*(Linda’s now-adult son recently returned from a holiday in Cuba, and eagerly 
volunteered his natural history sightings.)* 
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Brush piles: 

improving backyard habitat 

Fred Schueler 1 

This is the first in a series of suggestions from the Conservation Committee for 
things you can do around your home in aid of wildlife and conservation. Some will 
be published in the next few issues of Trail & Landscape, but others will appear only 
as blog posts under the category "Conservation how to " at 

https://ofric.wordpress.com/. They are all based on personal experience—ours and 
colleagues We would love to hear your thoughts about these practices and your 
experience with them—good or bad. And your suggestions for further good 
practices are very welcome. 

We got into making brush piles in the early 1980s when we were keeping Goats 
(Capra hircus), and feeding them, in part, on cut branches of White Cedar (Thuja 
occidentalis). Common Apple (Malus sylvestris), Manitoba Maple ( Acer negundo), 
and European Buckthorn (Rhamnus cathartica). It occurred to us then that we were 
inadvertently following the advice of 1950s comic books for conservation, which 
advised constructing “brush piles for wildlife,” and showed these bursting with song 
and game birds, reptiles, and rabbits. 

So the decades have rolled past, and our brush piles have waxed and waned 
depending on how many goats and European Rabbits (Oryctolagus cuniculus) we’ve 
been feeding, and quite frankly the only “wildlife” that obviously seems to enjoy the 
brush piles are House Wrens ( Troglodytes aedon). Riverbank Grapes ( Vitis riparia), 
Virginia Creeper (Parthenocissus spp.), and Wild Cucumber (Echinocystis lobata) 
also enjoy the piles (an enjoyment we try to bias toward the grapes because of their 
edible leaves and fruit), and of course this vegetable enjoyment may conceal some 
use of the pile by vertebrates. Cdrtainly Red Squirrels (Tamiasciurus hudsonicus) 
scamper around in the vicinity of the piles and must take shelter there, and in some 
summers distinctively large American Toads (Anaxyrus americanus) have 
consistently been seen near a particular pile. In the winter, we see tracks of small 
mammals ( Sorex . Blarina, Peromyscus, Microtus) leading to and from the piles, but 
it’s not certain whether there are more tracks near the piles than around lesser sites of 
cover. 


1 bckcdb@istar.ca. 
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Methods 

We cut invasive shrubs (mostly European Buckthorn and Scots Pine, Pinus 
sylvestris), cedar, and other species, with a brush axe (Figure 1) or pruning saw, 
offer them to the goats or rabbits to eat the leaves and twigs, put aside branches large 
enough to be useful as firewood, and then toss the remaining “brush” onto the pile. 
The pile also receives Glossy Buckthorn (Frangula alnus), which is unpalatable to 
the animals, and coarse 
herbaceous stems such as 
Jerusalem Artichoke 
(Helianthus tuberosus). 

Common Pokeweed 
(Phytolacca americana ), and 
Japanese Knotweed 
(Fallopia japonica). 


Once the pile is more than 
1.5 m tall, it can receive 
carcasses and food waste that 
you w'ant to have decay out 
of the reach of ambient dogs, 
and any other organic waste 
not suitable for other 
composting arrangements. 

In seasons of rapid accretion, 
it’s helpful to “bash” the pile 
down periodically with a 
heavy log or pipe to keep it 
from getting too high. After 
a pile has been in place for a 
decade or so, you can move 
the persisting branches to 
another site, and cultivate 
the enriched friable soil for 
vegetables or install native 
plants suitable to the site. 


Figure I. Swedish or Sandvik brush axe has a blade as 
sharp as a knife with the weight of an axe behind it. 
Twenty-three years of experience has demonstrated this 
tool to be both very effective and amazingly safe for 
brush pilers, ages 3 to 67. 


Results 

As of January 2016, the brush piles around our homesite are 
• 2.3 m tall by 5 m in diameter at the edge of a Manitoba Maple grove 

(Figure 2) 
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Figure 2. The brush pile by the goat yard, 4 and 6 St Lawrence Street, Bishops 
Mills, 19 November 2014. Notice spoiled eggs tossed onto the pile so they could 
decay out of the reach of dogs. 
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• 7 m by 6 m by 1.4 m tall over an old foundation and 

• 3 m by 10 m by 1.5 m tall extending from an apple tree into a grassy area of 
old field 

The piles convert what would otherwise be scattered branches into a compact pile, 
which doesn’t impede walking, lawn-mowing or other human activities. After a pile 
had been in place for a decade on another old foundation, we moved the persisting 
branches to be the basis of the first of these piles, and cultivated the enriched friable 
soil for squash and com. 

[Note: Brush piles can be any size. Please see the blog version of this article for 
descriptions of smaller brush piles in other locations.) 

Consequences 

It’s difficult to know when an animal seen near a brush pile is there because of the 
presence of the pile, and wouldn’t be using the site otherwise. At our place, the 
alternative would be weedy/brushy vegetation, not “lawn” or controlled vegetation. 

An elevated tw iggy surface is different from the surroundings, and diversity of 
texture is bound to be good for biodiversity. It’s hard to imagine that this immense 
number of potential perches isn't somehow “good for birds,” but also hard to 
imagine how much of an experimental setup it would take to show that it’s “better 
for birds” than surrounding Canada Plum (Prunus nigra) thickets. The twiggy 
surface can become a matrix for woody or herbaceous vines, which can include 
domesticated squash (Cucurbita spp.), morning glories (Convolvulus spp.), or 
trailing nasturtiums (Tropaeolum spp.), which can give a patina of cultivation, as 
well as providing culinary by-products. 

With deeper, less dry soil, we could also plant Allegheny Vine (Adlumia fungosa) 
around some our shaded piles. “Organic waste not suitable for other composting 
arrangements” includes dog hair, which is deployed as nesting material for birds and 
more or less disappears, although we can’t tell how much is actually incorporated 
into nests. 

A matrix of branchy shelter —It’s hard to see what’s going on within a brush pile, 
but mammals and toads must use it, and with the right combination of circumstances 
a pile can provide ideal basking sites and shelter for pregnant snakes. When we 
removed the pile from the old foundation, we found many shells of introduced 
Cepaea nemoralis snails, but not necessarily more than there would have been if the 
same area had just been left weedy, without the addition of the brush. 
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An area where directly rooted plants can’t grow —A brush pile can suppress 
stands of invasive alien plants, such as Goutweed (Aegopodium podagraria ) and 
give vines a roothold. 

An area w here water from precipitation and nutrients and organic matter from 
decaying plant material can enter the soil directly —The brush pile provides an 
open soil texture for invertebrates to occupy, a different, more organic soil surface 
and texture, and it provides nutrients and water to both the surrounding vines and 
overarching trees. This more open soil texture and the trapping of snow and heat by 
the pile must also increase the range of species that can overwinter in an area. But 
what would it take for me to determine that half of our Grey Treefrogs (Hvla 
versicolor) hibernate in the brush piles? 

Literature review 

Googling about, one finds a page describing the construction of “brush piles for 
wildlife habitat” for just about every state and province, but these pages don’t seem 
to cite any research to back up the benefits claimed. 

Sandy Garland “found a few more-scholarly references,” but the best of these, 

Sperry and Weatherhead. 1 paralleled my experience: their 2009 “Internet search 
revealed that [many] U.S. state agencies .. . and numerous U.S. non-government 
agencies advise land owners to create brush piles to benefit wildlife ... the creation 
of wildlife shelters, and a recommended approach for doing so is creating and 
retaining brush piles. Promotion of brush piles as a method for improving wildlife 
habitat is based on surprisingly little empirical evidence” (they found only three 
previous studies). They radio-tracked Texas Rat snakes (“ Elaphe obsoleta") which 
“were found in brush piles 10% of the time, despite brush piles comprising less than 
0.2% of the habitat by area,” and concluded that “more abundant small mammals 
and more moderate temperatures in brush piles than in surrounding habitats could 
explain the snakes’ attraction to brush piles.” 

A Wisconsin study 2 of the use of brush piles by Snowshoe Hares (Lepus 
americanus) and Eastern Cottontails (SylvilagusJloridanus) found that “Both 
snowshoe [hare]s and cottontails used our artificially constructed brush piles 
extensively: not only did tracks lead beneath many brush piles, but we occasionally 
flushed animals that had rested underneath them during the day. Despite this, we 
failed to detect a significant increase in over-winter survival associated with the 
presence of brush piles for either species . . . Coyotes [Canis latrans] may have 
hunted leporids so efficiently in dense vegetation, that even the close proximity of 
brush piles offered the leporids little benefit.” 
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If you search for brush piles in Google Scholar, you get hits on numerous articles on 
cottontail shelter. Northern Bobwhites (Colinus virginianus), Raccoons (Procyon 
lotor). snakes, mice, and lizards—but none from the latitude of Ontario. 

If one consults the many “build a brush pile for wildlife” articles, they are extolled as 
“a great way to help your wild neighbours in need of dense cover, especially in areas 
where natural shelter has been removed for agriculture or urbanization,” but with no 
references to literature documenting these benefits. Some of the recommendations 
are to “Ensure a section of your brush pile gets direct sunlight and you will attract 
animals that like to bask . . . Add stone piles along the edges of the brush pile to act 
as basking sites . . . Encourage fruiting vines and flowering plants to add density and 
stability and attract pollinators and songbirds . . . Add new brush to the top every 
few years to replace settled and decayed material. Cover the top with evergreen 
branches from your Christmas tree to provide a snow and ice barrier.” Also “Place it 
well away from your house to discourage wild tenants from moving in, and, 
curiously, “Keep it away from standing dead trees, where raptors often scan for 
ground prey and launch their attacks,” 3 although one could also create brush piles 
around snags to provide food to raptorial birds. 

Going a bit south to fact sheets from the U.S., one learns that brush piles will attract 
chipmunks, weasels, turtles, lizards, towhees, wrens, flycatchers, dragonflies, 
salamanders, shrews, butterflies, rabbits, juncos, sparrows, toads, mice, ground 
beetles, skunks, snakes, quail, woodpeckers, and foxes. 4 

Maybe these great results are a consequence of starting the pile with a layer of logs 
or rocks, as recommended in the fact sheets. Maybe explicit use of brush piles is 
greater in warmer climates where there are more snakes and lizards? Maybe we 
need trail cameras and clever cover-object research to see how much our piles are 
being used? Or maybe those of us in “Chaos Corners,” for whom a brush pile is a 
form of neatness, are just unable to visualize the bio-deprived lives of those who “are 
reluctant to include a 'messy' pile of sticks in their gardens?” Basically, we think 
brush piles are cool, and we can see that they increase the diversity of habitat on our 
premises, so we’ll keep building them on a priori grounds. 

References 
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3. For example: Jhamandas, A. [no date]. Build a brush pile for wildlife. Canadian 
Wildlife Federation, Ottawa, Canada, http://tinyurl.com/zzrstwt. 

4. Munroe, K. [no date]. Wildlife brush shelters—the missing piece of the habitat 
puzzle. National Wildlife Federation, Merrifield, Virginia, USA. 
http://tinyurl.com/zjb7nSv . 



A brush pile at the Fletcher Wildlife Garden, Ottawa, created from branches of Ash 
(Fraxinus) killed by Emerald Ash Eorer (Agrilus planipennis). Photo from Sandra 
Garland. 
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The Pines They Are A-Changin’: 

50 years in the life of Britannia’s 

Forests 

Daniel F. Brunton 

With apologies to Bob Dylan, one sees the paraphrasing of that 1960s anthem in 
pine forests throughout the Ottawa Valley. Natural systems are not static. Change is 
the one constant. To live closely and long enough with a particular place to be able 
to witness and document that change, however, is a rare treat. That has been my 
privilege with the pine forest of the Britannia Conservation Area in west end Ottawa 
(Figure 1). 

As most Ottawa 
naturalists know, the 
Britannia 

Conservation Area 
(“Mud Lake” or 
simply “Britannia” to 
many of us) is an 
amazing urban 
natural area. It is 
probably best known 
for the tall White 
Pine (Pinus strobus) 
that form a large 
grove on the west 
side of Mud Lake. It 
is also, however, the 
most ecological 
diverse of all urban 
areas in the City of 
Ottawa, the National 
Capital Region and, 
most remarkably, in 
all of Canada. More 

than 640 vascular plant species (over 400 of which are native), and more than 200 
bird species have been recorded here, for example. 
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Why such diversity? Some areas are underlain by calcareous limestone, others by 
non-calcareous sandstone and shale. The bedrock is shallowly buried at Britannia so 
the different chemistry of the rock types directly affects of the soil. This in turn is 
reflected in the kinds of plants that can grow here. Accordingly, an unusually wide 
range of upland habitats has become established. In addition, the diversity of 
Britannia wetland habitats is regionally unique. They include woodland pools, the 
largely eutrophic (nutrient rich) Mud Lake and the oligotrophic (sterile but oxygen- 
rich) Ottawa River and its emergent river shores. The permanently open Deschenes 
Rapids are of huge ecological importance. They not only serve as the “lungs” of the 
river, to oxygenate the water and sustain an array of native plant and animal species, 
but actually moderate the micro-climate. They have also provided a stopping off 
place for both humans and wildlife for millennia. These factors encourage the 
establishment and persistence of plants and animals normally found in more 
temperate climates. Together, they represent the foundation of Britannia’s 
remarkable natural diversity. 

In the 1950s and early 1960s, Britannia was probably best known as one of the few 
places you could actually see American Beaver within the City of Ottawa. My, how 
things have changed! Of greater interest to my fledgling awareness of the natural 
sciences, however, was being informed by venerable naturalists Clarrie and Enid 
Frankton that Great Homed Owls nested here. Visiting the pine forest west of Mud 
Lake in the early months of 1964 (just as The Times They Are A-Changin 'was being 
released), introduced me to both the owls and the place. Like Clarrie and Enid who 
had been Britannia regulars since the late 1940s, I fell for it immediately. My love 
affair of this place has endured for over half a century (gulp). 

Growing old with Britannia has shown me many things about the resilience and 
adaptability of natural systems. In the late 60s, for example, the forest had to endure 
misplaced but probably well-intentioned management that included the destruction 
of the Mud Lake swamp forest (Dutch Elm disease “control”!) and thinning of the 
upland forest undergrowth. Amongst other ecological consequences, the former 
destroyed active habitat for hundreds of tree-nesting birds. The latter facilitated the 
rapid spread of Poison-ivy (Toxicodendron rydbergii) and invasive non-native 
shrubbery throughout the upland forest. This canopy fragmentation displaced the 
native woodland ground vegetation and fauna that had prospered under the forest 
shade. Non-natives Common Buckthorn (Frangula alnifolia ) and Tartarian 
Honeysuckle (Lonicera tartarica ) were (and remain) the primary offenders to invade 
such artificially disturbed areas, followed later by several garden escapes. 

But—and this is the important lesson I learned—the pine forest endured, as natural 
forests so often do if given half a chance. They continued to stand tall as they had 
done for many decades since arising from the ashes of a 1 9 lh Century fire. Very tall 
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in fact, as at heights of over 100 
feet (30 m), the largest of these 
(Figure 2) are amongst the 
tallest trees in Ottawa. When 
Great Horned Owls returned to 
nest here several years ago after 
a long absence, their nest was 
positioned 92 feet (28 m) above 
the ground. Good thing, as this 
kept them a safe distance above 
the mayhem created by the 
horde of wildlife photographers 
that invaded the pine grove 
when news of the location of the 
nest was publicized in the 
newspaper. 

The natural diversity and 
significance of the Britannia 
landscape has endured despite a 
huge increase in human visitor- 
ship resulting from the word-of- 
mouth advertising of the 
marvels of this place. That popularity lead to a proliferation of trails, “bush parties,” 
inappropriate campfires, vandalism and so on. This increasing level of negative 
impact on upland sites has been well accommodated, however, by the construction of 
a rock crush pathway around most of the lake, including a bridge over the Turtle Bay 
inlet in 2002 (Figure 1 - dashed line). Formalization of the trail, along with the 
banning of dogs and bicycles from the conservation area, seems to have successfully 
compensated for whatever additional impact recreational traffic has imposed. 

So all in all, especially in winter, you might not think that much has changed in the 
pine forest of M ud Lake over the last half century. Just compare the two photos in 
Figure 3. They were taken at the same spot in the pine forest west of Mud Lake 43 
years apart. At first glance, they are remarkably similar. Some growth in the trunk 
size of some individual trees (horizontal arrows) is evident but it is surprisingly 
subtle. Perhaps the thin, dry soil over shallowly buried bedrock here supports the 
growth of tall pines but not large ones? 

Also notice the complete absence of sapling pine trees in either the 1968 and 2015 
photos. Like most pines. White Pine (Pinus strobus) reproduces most abundantly in 
the newly cleared and prepared ground created by natural forest fire. But we have 
permitted no natural fires in this (and most other) pine forests for many decades in 
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the Ottawa area. Consequently there is virtually no recruitment of new growth 
beneath the coniferous canopy. Seed is abundantly produced by the old trees almost 
annually but these rarely sprout in the dry, litter covered ground below. All this 
available seed makes for fat rodents and occasionally satisfied winter finches but 
provide no forest renewal. 

But time marches on for both pines and people. Each year over the last two decades 
storms have destroyed a small number of the giant pines west of Mud Lake each 
year. Strong winds have snapped off some of the now brittle trunks and uprooted 
entire trees. Maybe only one or two at a time but the death of even a handful of 
these venerable plants is significant when there is little or no new growth to make up 
for the losses. The infamous ice storm of January 1998 took down a particularly 
large number and the rate of loss seems to be increasing. This is creating gaps 
throughout the old pine grove canopy (Figure 3-2015 photo). And the openings are 
being filled by maple trees, not pines. 

It is clear that the Britannia pine grove is dying. And it is doing so at an accelerating 
rate. 

But fortunately, all is not doom and gloom. Quite the opposite in fact, as it is 
actually an example of the remarkable resilience of natural environments, even those 
we have meddled with significantly. The Britannia pine grove is migrating east¬ 
ward, across Mud Lake. Not in an Ent-like march but generationally. And by air. 
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The eastern shore of the 
lake was a field until the 
late 1960s, a former 
pasture that literally 
hosted grazing cattle 
back in the day (Figure 
4). No, I don’t go that 
far back but I have 
encountered remnants of 
old farm fencing and 
followed old cart tracks 
across the landscape. 
Some former field edges 
in the south are marked 
by relict willow trees that 
have sprouted up along 
their hedgerows. 

Over the passage of time 
the rough pasture became 
shrubby thickets of 
Common Juniper 

(Juniperus communis ), Staghorn Sumac (Rhus hirta). Red-osier Dogwood (Cornus 
sericea), Prickly-ash ( Zanthoxylum americanum) and hawthorns (Crataegus spp.). 
The thickets grew up amongst a scattering of Bur Oak (Quercus macrocarpa), White 
Ash (Fraxinus americana) and White Elm (Ulmus americana). There were mostly 
seedlings and young trees in this old field, but a few venerable individuals persist 
that once shaded many a herd of cows on bygone, hot summer days. And the 
wildlife has changed too. Savannah Sparrows, American Woodcocks and Eastern 
Meadowlarks of the pasture have given way to Yellow Warblers, Brown Thrashers 
and Gray Catbirds of the thickets. 

By the early 1990s the old pasture had been overwhelmed by invasive buckthorn and 
honeysuckle. It had become essentially a young, scrubby and substantially non¬ 
native upland thicket. But remember the storms that are taking down old pine trees 
west of the lake? Those storms have also been blasting vast quantities of pine seed 
out of their lofty, 30 m high tree tops. These predominating westward to eastward 
winds have consigned thousands of seeds to a watery grave in Mud Lake. 

But not all. Some seed stayed aloft long enough to land on the eastern shore. 
Sprouting is much easier there in the sandy, largely litter free soil of the glades and 
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gaps within the developing thickets and scrub forest vegetation. By the mid 1990s 
White Pine seedlings had became commonly established. 



This seedling invasion was a low key development, unfolding under our noses and 
apparently largely beyond our awareness. Only when the recreational pathway was 
built along the eastern side of Mud Lake’s Turtle Bay in 2002, in fact, did the 
obvious finally dawn on us. We had in fact, a narrow band of coniferous forest 
there. And a dense, robust band it was. 

Some of the glades within this scrubby forestand in the thickets immediately to the 
east were found to support numerous tiny pine seedlings. In late 2014 one glade was 
found to have over 60 seedlings, each less than one metre tall. Tomorrow’s forest. 

The degree to which the flame is being passed, so to speak, from the pine grove west 
of Mud Lake to the developing pine forest on the eastern shore, was dramatically 
brought forward during an exhilarating open cockpit air plane flight in October 
201 5. The fall colours in the surrounding deciduous tree and shrub growth 
emphasized how dense and substafitial the new eastern pine forest has become 
(Figure 5). 

We can see where all this is leading. When my grandson is my age, I hope he gets to 
walk along the Mud Lake trail on a lovely fall day and take in the many sights and 
sounds of this remarkable place. If Jackson does this, he will likely first pass 
through a vibrant, glowing forest of maple trees west of the lake, a few scraggly 
ancient White Pines still visible now and again overtopping the deciduous canopy. 

He may well hear the great-great-grandchildren of our current resident Ravens from 
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atop one of those snags, surveying their ancestral domain and declaring their 
authority over it all. Crossing the bridge he’ll pass into a mature pine forest on the 
eastern slope of Turtle Bay. Perhaps he'll know where to look amongst the 
westernmost, tallest of these trees to see the remnants of the owl nest that was active 
there earlier in the year. 

Whatever Jackson sees, I hope he’ll realize that all this too will change in the 
passage of years to come. And that’s as it should be. 

Additional Information 

Britannia Conservation Area , in Brunton, D.F. 1988. Nature and Natural Areas in 
Canada’s Capital. The Ottawa Citizen, Ottawa. 

UNA 115: Britannia Bay, in Muncaster Environmental Planning and Brunton 
Consulting Services. 2005. Urban Natural Areas Environmental Evaluation Study, 
Final Report. Planning and Growth Management Department, City of Ottawa, 
Ottawa. 


Song and Giss [pronounced Jizz] 

Roy John 

Learning bird song is very difficult because human speech is ill-equipped describe 
sound. 1 have found it is better to first learn only the songs of one common bird. 
Trying to learn several at once soon becomes confusing. Something like a Song 
Sparrow would be a good choice. Listen and learn until you a confident you can 
identify a Song Sparrow all the time. Ignore all other bird songs until then. When 
you are comfortable with your first bird then choose a second, say Yellow Warbler. 
You will find this is a much easier song to learn, because you already have a 
reference point, the Song Sparrow’s song. The third and subsequent songs are even 
easier. Mammals are usually silent, (one notable exception is the Red Squirrel) but 
many frogs sing in the spring. Again, use the same principle—learn one thoroughly 
first. Then move to a second species. Frogs are easier because there is only about 
eight species depending on your range. 

Apart from commercial recordings (Monty Brigham’s CD “Natural Sounds of 
Eastern Canada” is the best choice for Ottawa. There is also one for frogs and for 
mammals) you can find many sounds on the Internet. For North America try the 
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Cornell Lab of Ornithology site at 

http://www.birds.cornell.edu/AllAboutBirds/BirdGuide/ or, 

the USGS site at http://www.mbr-pwrc.usgs.gov/id/songwav.html or, 

Whatbird at http://www.whatbird.com/. 

All these sites have a lot of information as well as examples of song. 

For other regions go to http://www.math.sunysb.edu/~tony/birds/links.html and 
choose a country. The Italian site is about the best. A limited number of mammal 
species [often zoo recordings] are at http://www.junglewalk.com/sound/ 
Mammal-sounds.htm. 

There are several explanations of what Giss is, the most common is ’’General 
Impression from Shape and Size.” Giss is the sum of all the minute characteristics of 
a specific type of bird that enables it to be immediately identified by an experienced 
birder. It takes time, work and study to accumulate this kind of experience, but is 
well worth the effort. It should never replace careful observation and note taking. It 
is a very useful way to decide if a glimpsed species has a high likelihood of being 
common or rare. If it might be rare then it is worth pursuing and jizz will give you a 
good idea what you are looking for. This will guide you in choosing habitat and 
increase your chances of finding the bird. 


Wanted! 



Afternoons at FWG 


The Impresario is a rare bird. It organizes the other birds and spreads word of new 
opportunities to all the other creatures in the forest . . . Imagine a schedule of public 
walks or workshops at FWG on summer Sunday afternoons. There are microscopes, 
a pond, beauty, diversity, and lots of birds. And several OFNC members who might 
enjoy leading a casual nature walk or a friendly workshop. Maybe we could make 
FWG the place to be on Sunday afternoons. Is there someone who could organize us 
into a schedule or program? If that could be you, please contact education@ofnc.ca. 
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Coming Events 

Arranged by the OFNC Events Committee 
For further information, please check our website 
www.ofnc.ca 

PLEASE NOTE: The OFNC website ( ofnc.ca) contains the most up-to-date 
information on events. Please check it regularly for changes or additions to events. 

The Club’s Facebook site <http://www.facebook.com/groups/379992938552/> and 
Twitter account <@OttawaFieldNat> will also be used to announce last minute 
changes to events. Note that we anticipate having several weather and year- 
dependent events that are not included in Trail & Landscape and will only be 
announced at the last minute via our website, Facebook and Twitter. These 
include seasonal events such as Snowy Owl viewing, the spring Snow Goose 
spectacle, Eardley Eagles and Mudpuppy Night. 

ALL OUTINGS: Field trips to natural areas in our region and beyond take place all 
year round. These events are for OFNC members and prospective members. 
Prospective members are welcome unless the notice indicates that participation is 
limited, or that bus travel is involved. Guests should be aware that, in all cases, OFNC 
liability insurance applies to OFNC members only. Times stated for events are 
departure times. Please arrive earlier; leaders start promptly. If you need a ride, please 
contact the leader. 

Please bring a lunch on full-day trips and dress according to the weather forecast and 
activity. Binoculars and/or spotting scopes are essential on all birding trips. Unless 
otherwise stated, transportation will be by car pool. 

MONTHLY MEETINGS: Our monthly meetings are held at the Central 
Experimental Farm in the K.W. Neatby Building, Salon B, at 960 Carling 
Avenue. There is ample free parking in the lot on the West side of Maple Drive by 
Carling Ave., immediately to the east of the main entrance to the Neatby Building. 

EVENTS ORIENTED TO ALL AGES: Kids are welcome on all of our trips. We 
have highlighted particular hikes as “oriented to all ages" as these are most likely to be 
enjoyed by typical children. Depending on your child(ren)’s interests and stamina, 
please feel free to bring them along on any events. For events tailored to kids, check 
out the Macoun Field Club (http://www.ofnc.ca/macoun/index.php). 
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Sunday 

10 April 

1:00 p.m. 

to 

4:00 p.m. 

TWIGS: INTRODUCTION TO THE FINGERPRINT OF 

WOODY PLANTS 

Leader: Owen Clarkin 

Meet: Fletcher Wildlife Garden (FWG) Interpretative Centre. 
Description: What’s that tree or shrub? This event will focus 
on introducing you to what’s perhaps the most definitive 
dimension of woody plant identification: the winter twig. This 
will be a combined indoor-outdoor event. We will begin with 
an hour-long introduction (lecture + hands-on twig samples) 
inside the FWG Interpretative Centre. We will then explore the 
grounds of FWG and the Arboretum, focussing on how we can 
inspect the twigs of trees and shrubs we encounter to reveal 
their identities. Standard tools such as a field camera, 
measuring tape, loupe, and field guides could be useful but are 
not required. This is a rain or shine event. 

Tuesday 

12 April 

7:00 p.m. 
Social 

OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

CAVE ANIMALS 

Speaker: Prof. Stewart Peck 

Location: Salon B, K.W. Neatby Building, Central 

Experimental Farm, 960 Carling Avenue. 

7:30 p.m. 
Presentation 

Description: Join one of the world’s leading cave biology 
experts on an exploration of underground life. 

Saturday 

16 April 

8:00 a.m. 

to 

11:00 a.m. 

LAID BACK BIRDING 

Leader: Bev McBride 

Meet: At 8:00 a.m. at the entrance to the Britannia Filtration 

Plant on Cassels Street. 

Description: Join Bev McBride to check out which birds are 
back or moving through as spring migration proceeds. We will 
spend a few hours leisurely exploring the Mud Lake area, 
taking our time to listen and look. Bring binoculars and your 
favourite bird field guide if you have one. Suitable for all 
levels, beginners most welcome. Trails are easy but people 
with mobility concerns may find some paths unsuitable or 
inaccessible. Rain or shine. Waterproof footwear advised. 
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Sunday 
17 April 
8:00 a.m 
to 

12 Noon 


Tuesday 
26 April 
8:00 a.m. 
to 

11 a.m. 


HOTSPOT B1RDING ALONG THE OTTAW A RIVER 
Leader: Jon Ruddy 

Meet: At 7:45 a.m. at Lincoln Field’s parking lot (near Pizza 
Pizza). 

Description: We will be bird watching in the Britannia 
Conservation Area and Mud Lake as well as making some 
stops along the Ottawa River at Ottawa Beach and Andrew 
Haydon east. Expect a nice mix of waterfowl and land birds. 
The first warblers may have arrived (Pine, Yellow-rumped and 
possibly Palm) and a variety of winter finches should still be 
present. Wear sturdy footwear, pack rain gear, bring a snack 
and some water and let’s get out and enjoy some springtime 
birding in the Nation’s Capital. 


BEGINNER BIRDING IN SPRING 
Location: Mud Lake—Cassels Street in Britannia 
Leader: Tamara Bloom ( tamaradebraATgmail.com ) 

Meet: At 7:45 a.m. at Lincoln Fields parking lot (near Pizza 
Pizza on the Richmond Rd side of Lincoln Fields) or at 8:00 
a.m. at Mud Lake. 

Description: This will be an introductory guided walk for 
beginners to birding. Building on the four keys to bird 
identification (size and shape, colour pattern, habitat and 
behaviour) you will also be encouraged to tune in to the sounds 
of the natural world around us. Come out and learn about bird 
song as well as tricksters like red squirrels, cicadas and tree 
frogs. We will tour the area around Mud Lake focussing on 
land birds, both year-round residents and early migrants. Bring 
a snack, beverage, notebook and binoculars if possible. Open 
your eyes and ears to a whole new world but beware—you may 
get bitten by the birding bug! Outing will be cancelled in the 
event of rain. 
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Saturday 

30 April 

10:00 a.m. 

to 

3:00 p.m. 

OPEN TRAILS DAY AT THE BILL MASON CENTRE 
‘Especially Kid Friendly* 

Meet: At the centre located at 3088 Dunrobin Road, Dunrobin. 
Description: This event is an opportunity for the general 
public to see what visiting students from the Ottawa-Carleton 
District School Board do at the Bill Mason Centre. Visitors are 
invited to walk the trails and explore the forest, with outdoor 
education instructors stationed along the trails as guides. In the 
past, hands-on stations have included ephemeral pond life, 
forest exploration, and more. 

Sunday 

1 May 

8:00 a.m. 

to 

early 

afternoon 

EARLY MIGRANTS AT PARC NATIONAL DE 

PLAISANCE 

Leaders: Mark Gawn and Rachelle Lapensee 

Meet: Parc national de Plaisance entrance on rue Galipeau, just 
north of the ferry dock in Thurso, Quebec. 

Description: The park holds the largest wetlands in the Ottawa 
area, and the trip is timed to coincide with the tail end of the 
spring waterfowl migration. Expect to see many ducks along 
with early passerine migrants. The trip will proceed rain or 
shine, waterproof footwear is recommended. Bring binoculars 
and a spotting scope if you have one as some viewing will be 
distant. There is $6 fee to visit the park, payable on entry. The 
trip will end in the early afternoon, final stop will be a casse- 
croute with some of the region’s best poutine (but bring a snack 
to tide you over until then!). 

Saturday 

7 May 

8:00 a.m. 

to 

12 Noon 

MIGRATION MONITORING AT INNIS POINT BIRD 

OBSERVATORY 

Co-ordinator: Julia Cipriani (volunteers from Innis Point to 
lead trip) 

Meet: At 7:20 a.m. Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, northeast 
corner of parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road, near 
Pizza Pizza or 8:00 a.m. DND Connaught Rifle Range Gate at 
the corner of Riddell Drive and 6th Line Rd. 

Description: Observing the bird banding and censussing 
activities of the Spring Migration Monitoring Program at Innis 
Point Bird Observatory. Dress for the weather and bring snacks 
and water. 
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Sunday 

8 May 

10:00 a.m. 

to 

1:00 p.m. 

EPHEMERALS AT MACSKIMMING 

Leaders: Bryarly McEachern and Amber Westfall 

Meet: At 10:00 a.m. at Tim Horton’s, 1239 Donald Street at St 

Laurent Blvd, Ottawa or 10:30 a.m. at MacSkimming Forest 

Edge Field Centre, 3640 Highway 174 (south side). 

Description: Soon after the snow melts and before the trees 
leaf out, something magical happens in Ontario's woodlands. 

Spring ephemerals are as fleeting as the season they grow in, 
gently unfurling from cool, moist soil, carpeting the forest 
floor, and then quickly going to bloom before vanishing again 
until the next year. Join Bryarly McEachern and Amber 

Westfall for a walk at MacSkimming Forest to seek, admire, 
and learn about spring ephemerals. Bring a wildflower guide 
(e.g. Newcombe’s), notebook and hand lens, if you like. We 
plan to have lunch in the forest, so feel free to bring your lunch 
along. Dress appropriately for the weather. This jaunt will run 
sun or sprinkle, but will be cancelled in the event of heavy rain. 

Tuesday 

10 May 

7:00 p.m. 
Social 

OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

SHAW WOODS 

Speaker: Grant Dobson 

Location: Salon B, K.W. Neatby Building, Central 

7:30 p.m. 
Formal 

program 

Experimental Farm, 960 Carling Avenue. 

Description: Shaw Woods is an ecological gem and window to 
our past Ottawa Valley natural heritage. Shaw Woods Outdoor 

Education Centre is located on 600 acres of Old Growth Forest, 
Wetlands, River, Escarpment and Mixed Forests with an 
incredibly rich biodiversity, only one and a half hours west of 

Ottawa, near Lake Dore. 
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Thursday 
12 May 
to 

Sunday 
15 May 


OFNC POINT PELEE BIRDING TRIP 2016 

Leaders: Roy John, John Cartwright and Jon Ruddy 
Description: Our club is planning another fantastic birding trip 
to Point Pelee and Rondeau Provincial Parks with several stops 
in interesting birding places along the route there and back. We 
have booked rooms in the newly renovated Leamington 
Comfort Inn with buffet breakfast service. We shall charter an 
air conditioned bus with toilet facilities. We expect the cost to 
be about $500/person. Look for more details on the OFNC 
website ( ofnc.ca). Meantime, to secure your place on this trip, 
call Martha Farkas at 613 729-4619 or send an email to 
martha ^farkas [at] rogers.com. 


Please note that the Pelee trip is full, however the waiting 
list is still open in case someone has to cancel. 


Sunday 
22 May 
8:00 a.m 
to 

12 Noon 


DUCKS AND GULLS ALONG THE RIVER 
Leader: Roy John 

Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, northeast comer of 
parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road, near Pizza Pizza. 
Description: We will likely check Mud Lake, Shirley’s Bay 
and the wetlands behind Nortel (depending the latest bird 
reports). At this date there should be several species of warbler, 
flycatchers ducks and gulls. If we are very lucky Arctic Tern, 
Marsh and Sedge Wren are possible. Snakes and turtles (three 
species) are usually visible. This is a rain or shine walk, so 
dress for the weather. Bring binoculars, a scope if you have 
one, a drink and a snack. 
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Thursday 

26 May 

7:00 p.m. 

to 

8:30 p.m. 

SPRING WALK THROUGH THE FLETCHER 

WILDLIFE GARDEN 

Leader: Isabel Nichol 

Meet: Fletcher Wildlife Garden, Prince of Wales Drive. 

(check google maps for location) 

Description: Come for a springtime walk through our own 

Backyard Garden at the Fletcher Wildlife Garden. From the 
earliest of spring flowers—Coltsfoot, White Trillium, Hepatica, 
and Marsh Marigold, to later blooming Wild Columbine, Wild 

Ginger, and Jack-in-the-pulpit, there are many interesting facts 
to learn about these colourful spring blooms—the reasons for 
their colourful common names, their pollinators, growth 
patterns, care, and each plant’s own unique qualities. We will 
also stroll through the greater parts of the Fletcher Wildlife 

Garden and visit our beautiful Butterfly Meadow. Ever popular 
with photographers and visitors, the Fletcher Wildlife Garden 
has often been referred to as a “hidden gem in the midst of the 
city.” This will be an evening spent amongst our native 
wildflowers and its other wild denizens—birds, squirrels, 
butterflies, and frogs, which also make their home in and 
around the garden. 

Sunday 

29 May 

6:00 a.m. 

to 

11:30 a.m. 

BIRDING BY EAR IN LAROSE FOREST 

Leader: John Cartwright (613) 789-6714 

Meet: 6:00 a.m. at the Kelsey’s in the Elmvale Acres Mall at 
the SW corner of St Laurent and Smyth for car pooling. Those 
living closer to Limoges can meet us at 7:00 a.m. at the 
cemetery just south of Clarence-Cambridge Road on Grant 

Road. 

Description: We will likely spend about four hours in the 

Larose Forest, listening to and observing songbirds. Bring 
binoculars, a snack, a drink, and plenty of mosquito repellent. 

There will be a variety of biting critters in the forest at this time 
of year. This trip will be cancelled in the event of continuous 
rain. 
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Friday 

3 June 

8:30 p.m. 

to 

12 Midnight 

MOTHING AT NIGHT IN LAROSE FOREST 

Leader: Diane Lepage 

Meet: At 8:00 p.m. at McDonald’s parking lot, 1890 Chemin 
Innes Rd, Gloucester. We will drive for 30-35 minutes to the 
forest Participants needing a ride should call Diane. 
Description: Come to Larose Forest to discover the nightlife of 
moths. Black lights will be set-up, and then we will wait as the 
various moths come to the white sheet set up to attract them. 

We should see silkworm moths. Bring a flashlight, bug 
repellent, good footwear and a camera (camera is optional). 

This trip depends on the weather. Should the temperature drop 
below 16 °C or in the event of rain, the outing will be 
cancelled. 

Registration required: This outing is limited to 20 
participants. Register with Diane (613) 987-5405 or send an 
email to dlepagehiboufatjsvmpatico.ca. 

Saturday 

4 June 

9:30 a.m. 

to 

12:30 p.m. 

FLETCHER WILDLIFE GARDEN ANNUAL NATIV E 
PLANT SALE 

Location: Fletcher Wildlife Garden Interpretive Centre, Prince 
of Wales Drive. Volunteers will be on hand to show you where 
to park. 

Description: Help pollinators and butterflies, attract birds to 
your backyard. We’ll show you which native plant species are 
favourites with wildlife at the FWG and which species will do 
well in your growing conditions. We have milkweeds for 
monarchs, asters to suit any garden location, goldenrods, blue¬ 
eyed grass, bergamot, beardtongue, a few native grass species, 
and hundreds of other species from our own garden. Watch our 
web site for a list of species for sale later this spring. 
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Saturday 

11 June 
7:00 a.m. 
to 

12 Noon 


Sunday 
12 June 
1:00 p.m. 
to 

4:00 p.m. 


BIRDING IN GATINEAU PARK’S PARKWAY SECTOR 
Leaders: Justin Peter ( jbpetr@yahoo.ca or (613) 858-3744) 
and Carlos Barbery. 

Meet: At 6:30 a.m. near the Pizza Pizza, northeast corner of 
the Lincoln Fields parking lot, near Richmond Road and Assaly 
Road or at 7:00 a.m. at the P8 parking lot in Gatineau Park. 
Description: Gatineau Park is host to a great variety of habitats 
and consequently a great diversity of breeding birds. We will 
explore a number of areas by foot, traveling between each by 
vehicle as we gradually make our way up towards the Eardley 
Escarpment overlooking the Ottawa Valley. Along the way, 
we’ll look and listen for birds in a variety of habitats, including 
beaver ponds, meadows, alder and willow thickets, and 
hardwood forest. We should expect a variety of warblers, 
vireos, sparrows, flycatchers and more. There is a possibility of 
observing Indigo Bunting and Scarlet Tanager, as well as both 
cuckoo species. And we will also look at anything else of 
interest! Binoculars, a drink and a mid-morning snack are 
recommended. There will likely be some elevation change so 
wear sturdy footwear. You may also need a hat and bug spray. 

MAPPING THE WIND—CHASING STORM TRACKS 
Leader: Elena Ponomarenko 

Meet: At the parking lot of the Good Companions Senior 
Centre, 670 Albert St (parking on north end of Empress Ave.). 
Description: In forested areas, extreme windstorms cause mass 
tree uprootings. Once tree roots and trunks decay and the soil 
settles down, displaced soil will form pit-and-mound 
topography of the forest floor. Thanks to such “wind imprints,” 
we can read traces of past hurricanes by looking at the soil 
surface. The pit-and-mound complexes contain information 
about the size and age of uprooted trees, distance between 
them, depth of root systems, and even the direction of wind 
during the storm. Join us for learning how to see the traces and 
measure the direction of past hurricanes along Trail 15 in the 
Gatineau Park! Wear sturdy footwear, bring a snack, some 
water, bug spray if you use it, a hat and have your compass 
ready. Elena is a soil scientist with Ph.D. in biology, working 
as a part-time professor at Ottawa U (Geography Dept.) and as 
a consulting soil scientist at Ecosystem Archaeology Services. 
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Tuesday 
14 June 
7:00 p.m. 
Social 

7:30 p.m. 

Formal 

program 


OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 
INVASIVE EARTHWORMS 

Speaker: Annise Dobson, PhD Candidate, Cornell University 
Location: Salon B, K.W. Neatby Building, Central 
Experimental Farm, 960 Carling Avenue 

Description: You may expect that earthworms have always had 
a place amongst the leaf litter of our northern forests. However, 
all of the earthworms found in the area are non-native species 
from Europe and Asia. During the late 1800s and early 1900s 
many settlers imported European plants that likely had 
earthworms or earthworm cocoons (egg cases) in their soils. 
More recently, the widespread use of earthworms as fishing 
bait has spread them to more remote areas of the continent. 
Without earthworms, fallen leaves are slowly decomposed by 
microbes, fungi and soil invertebrates. This creates a spongy 
layer of organic duff, which is the natural substrate for native 
woodland wildflowers and many tree seedlings. Invading 
earthworms consume the leaves that create the duff layer and 
are capable of eliminating it completely. In this talk, Annise 
will discuss the resulting consequences of earthworm invasion 
from the landscape to the microbial scale. 


Saturday 

2 July 
8:30 a.m. 
to 

4:30 p.m. 

rain date: 
Sunday 

3 July 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL OTTAWA AREA 
BUTTERFLY COUNT 
‘Especially Kid Friendly* 

Leaders: Jeff Skevington and Peter Hall 

Meet: The parking lot at the intersection of Dwyer Hill Road 

and March Road (NE of Almonte). 

Description: Similar to Christmas Bird Counts, this event is an 
all-day survey of in a 24 km diameter circle. There is a $4.00 
charge to participants to support the publication of the results. 
The count area'is centred on Manion Corners (SW of Ottawa) 
and includes several important butterfly areas such as the Long 
Swamp and the Burnt Lands alvar. No experience is 
necessary—we will put teams together on site and match up 
people so that everyone has a chance to learn from the experts. 
If you have binoculars and a butterfly net, please bring them 
along. Butterflies may be captured for identification and 
released. 
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Saturday 

2 July 
8:30 a.m. 
to 

4:30 p.m. 

rain date: 
Sunday 

3 July 


Sunday 
17 July 
9 a.m. 
to 

1:00 p.m. 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL OTTAWA AREA 
BUTTERFLY COUNT con't 

Rubber boots are recommended, as some of the sites have a lot 
of poison ivy. It is an all-day event so bring your lunch. 

Call Jeff Skevington Friday evening at (61 3) 720-2862 if in 
doubt about the weather or for specific questions regarding this 
event. Use OFNC Facebook or Twitter to arrange car pooling. 
We plan to meet at 6:00 p.m. after the count for a compilation 
and pot luck dinner (location to be announced). Please bring 
along some food to share plus yodr own drinks. We hope that 
everyone can make it to the compilation, as it will be a lot of 
fun; however, if you can’t, we will get your data in the 
afternoon before you leave. 


EXPLORE THE LUSK CAVES 
Leader: Derek Dunnett 

Meet: Parent Beach Parking in the Lac Phillipe sector of 
Gatineau Park, reachable via Highway 366. Park fees apply. 
Description: From the trailhead at Parent Beach, we hike along 
the Cave Trail. The trail can be muddy in places. Once at the 
caves, we take turns going through in small groups. There are 
two sections to the caves. Passing through the thigh-deep water 
of the first cave will satisfy many adventurers; the second—and 
may be skipped—cave requires spelunkers to immerse 
themselves in water. For more info on the caves and some 
maps see http://www.ncc-ccn.gc.ca/places-to-visit/gatineau- 
park/lusk-cave. We return via Trail 50, along the shore of Lac 
Phillipe. Highlights include birding by song, odonates (we 
usually see the beautiftil Ebony Jewelwing, but no guarantees), 
and some surprisingly large Yellow Birch. The hike will run 
rain or shine. Bring water, a snack, sun screen and insect 
repellent, closed-toed footwear you can get wet, and a change 
of footwear for the trip back. Water-proof flashlights, 
headlamps, helmets, and towels are all good ideas. Children 
who enjoy long hikes and who bring their guardians will enjoy 
this adventure. 
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Saturday 
20 August 
8:15 a.m. 
to 

12 Noon 


TREE WALK IN GATINEAU PARK: AN 
INTRODUCTION TO TREES AND TREE ECOLOGY 
OF THE OTTAWA AREA 
Leader: Justin Peter 

Meet: At 8:15 a.m. Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, at the 
northeast corner of the parking lot, near Pizza Pizza or at 
9:00 a.m. at the Gatineau Park Visitor Centre parking lot on 
Scott, off Old Chelsea Road, Gatineau Park. 

Description: The Ottawa area has over 50 native tree species, 
each of which has adaptations that allow it to exploit certain 
conditions successfully. We will walk the Sugarbush Trail, 
identifying various trees along the way while looking at how 
their presence as species and their individual forms can inform 
us about local environmental conditions, both present and 
historic. Besides the abundant Sugar Maple and other common 
species, we expect to see some locally sporadic to uncommon 
trees, including Butternut, Rock Elm. Slippery Elm and 
Bitternut Hickory. We will draw heavily on tree lore and on 
our own field observations. This excursion should appeal to 
those who are interested in how various trees fit into our local 
forested environments as well as those who would like a better 
grasp of tree identification. If time, energy and interest allows, 
we may “branch out” and explore surrounding areas. A drink 
and a snack for the return to the car are recommended. Sturdy 
footwear for walking is recommended as well. Bring binoculars 
if you have them. This excursion will be cancelled in the event 
of stormy weather or heavy, sustained winds/rain. 

Difficulty: the Sugarbush Trail is universally accessible and is 
rated as easy by the NCC. We may also walk a short side-trail 
that is considered moderate in difficulty. 


DEADLINE: Material intended for the April - June issue must be in the editor's 
hands by 1 May, 2016. Mail your manuscripts to: 

Karen MeLachlan Hamilton 
2980 Moodie Drive, Nepean, ON, K2J 4S7 
_ H: (613) 838-4943; email: hamilton(dstorm.ca 

ANY ARTICLES FOR TRAIL & LANDSCAPE? 

Have you been on an interesting field trip or made some unusual observations? 
Write up your thoughts and send them to Trail & Landscape. 

URL of our site: WEBMASTER’S email 

u'wiv. ofnc. ca webmaster@ofnc. ca 
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Binoculars - Monoculars - Spotting Scopes - Telescopes 
Microscopes - Loupes - Tripods 



Kowa TSN-883 Spotting Scope 
20-60X 88mm 


Swarovski Swarovision EL 
8.5x 42mm Binocular 



FSc Stereo Microscope 
7x to 45x Zoom 


Antares - Bushnell - Celestron - Kowa - Leica - Manfrotto - Minox - Motic 
Nikon - Sky-Watcher - Steiner - Swarovski - Takahashi - Vortex - Zeiss 
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